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was set by the two Chiefs of Staff, Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke
and General Marshall, and by General Eisenhower, the Commander-
in-Chief of the Allied armies in North Africa, Italy and Western
Europe, who showed himself a worthy successor of Maryborough
and Wellington in the art of leading a coalition army in the field.
There can be no greater praise of the spirit of comradeship shown
by the British Army than to say that in all its campaigns fought in
conjunction with the Americans, it was imbued with the spirit of
this great American.
In the year which elapsed between the entry of the United States
into the war in December, 1941, and the first appearance of her
troops in a western theatre in November, 1942, the British army in
the Middle East was harder beset than in the period when it had no
allies to help it, and this despite the fact that the main mass of the
German army was committed to the Russian campaign. Yet the
subsequent reversal of the-fortune of the campaign in North Africa
was mainly a British triumph, owing much certainly to American
weapons and supplies, but little to American troops; British
forces too formed the bulk of the Fifteenth Army Group in Sicily
and Italy. In the invasion of Western Europe, on the other hand,
the American army, as had from the first been foreseen and planned,
played a preponderant part, though the less spectacular contribu-
tion of the British army was an essential factor in the final victory.
The British field armies of 1943, taught and hardened in a long
school of war, were of superlative quality and worthy opponents of
the best that the Axis could put against them. The invasion army
of 1944 on the other hand, well trained as it was, consisted for the
most part of troops with little or no previous experience of war.
Such experience is an essential factor in the making of a first class
army, and this one at times showed the defects to be expected of
troops that lack it, such as a high rate of battle absenteeism, an
inability to bear even moderate casualties, and undue susceptibility
to, and inadequate recuperative power after, exertion. Though the
same defects due to inexperience were to be found, in at least an
equal degree, among the Germans, many of whose troops were also
new and some of definitely poor quality, fit only for a static role,
justice cannot be done to the fine achievements of Lord Mont-
gomery's men, both British and American, in the western cam-
paign unless it is remembered that the army was being fashioned
as it fought, and that few armies in history have stood up better to
their first testing ordeal of battle.
Strategical mistakes on the part of the Allies in the second half
of the war were again few. If it seemed to many critics that owing
to timidity or lack of foresight we had not reaped the fullest possible
advantage from the surrender of Italy, others considered that we
had in fact been over venturesome and that the campaign lost its